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If  you  find  interest  in  checking  b ac\  on  com  prices  of  many  years  ago, 
the  following  report  of  "The  Economite  Treasure"  should  hold  some  charm. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1878  a hoard  of  United  States  coins  was  discovered  in  an 
underground  vault  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania.  These  coins  had  been  secreted  during 
the  Morgan  raid,  and  their  discovery  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  his 
band  of  rebels,  as  there  were  probably  greater  quantities  of  United  States  securities 
concealed  with  them.  When  the  silver  was  brought  to  light,  it  was  black  or  tarnished 
from  oxidation,  and  as  related  “sore  lingers  were  plenty  in  Economy”  from  cleaning 
the  coins,  as  all  were  scrubbed  before  sold  or  circulated.  Before  their  great  value  was 
discovered,  two  half  dollars  of  1796  and  one  of  1797  and  several  other  rare  dates, 


were  paid  out  at  face  value. 

The  cashier  of  the  Economy  Savings  Institution  furnished  a report  of  the  coins 
in  the  lot,  which  is  regarded  as  authentic.  The  amounts  are  as  follows: 

Half  Dollars  1794  150  Dollars  1794  1 

1795  650  1795  800 

1796  2 1796  125 

1797  1 1797  80 

1801  300  1798  sm.  eagle  30 

1802  200  1798  Ig.  eagle  560 

1803  300  1799  5 stars  facing  12 

1805  over ’04  25  1799  1250 

1805  600  ' 1800  250 

1806  1500  1801,  ’02,  ’03  600 

1807  2000 

1815  100  $3,708. 


5828  pieces  or 2,914. 

Quarter  Dollars  from  1818  to  1828,  400  pieces  or 100. 


6,722. 

Common  half  dollars  from  1808  to  1836,  1 1 1,356  pieces  or 55,678. 

Foreign  silver,  French,  Spanish  and  American  12,600. 


Total  value $75,000. 


A well  known  dealer  of  that  time  purchased  of  the  scarce  dates  $4000.  par  value 
for  $6500.,  and  the  1794  dollar  for  $22. 
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The  Samnite  Bull  Gores  the  Roman  Wolf 

An  I n formal  Study  of  the  Campanian  Coinage 
By  PAUL  SZEGO,  Ph.D. 


PLATE  II 


Italy  is  a peculiar  country.  As  it 
Fate,  the  Drunken  Cobbler,  bad  finished 
a quaint  looking  riding  boot  and  poured 
into  it  every  potent  substance  that  came 
within  his  reach  and  had  shaken  it  well. 

. . . Ligurian,  Italiote  and  Greek,  EtruS' 
can  and  Gaulish,  Latin  and  Samnite, 
Goth  and  Longobard,  Phoenician  and 
Jew,  Saracen  and  Crusader  and  God 
knows  what  other  strains  have  been 
fused  in  this  original  of  melting  pots. 

Thus,  when  we  look  into  a collection 
of  ancient  coins  struck  on  Italian  soil, 
we  certainly  behold  a motley  assortment 
of  differing  metals,  diverse  standards 
and  varying  artistic  accomplishments.  If, 
however,  we  try  to  reduce  the  detailed 
picture  to  its  barest  essentials,  a more 
intelligible  arrangement  may  be  our 
reward. 

In  the  late  prehistoric  times  there 
existed  certain  settlements  of  the  long' 
skulled  Mediterranean  race  in  Italy,  who 
coming  from  North  Africa  succeeded  in 
driving  out  or  subjugating  the  still  older 
settlers  of  the  earlier  (Palaeolithic)  stone 
age.  They  were  the  so  called  Ligurians, 
whose  surviving  kinfolk  seem  to  be  the 
Basques.  The  Ligurians  in  turn  were 
superseded  by  the  pastoral  Aryans,  who 
poured  from  the  North  into  the  country. 
These  Indo  ' Europeans  (Umbrians, 


Latins,  Samnites,  etc.)  lived  in  loosely 
organised  tribal  communities,  which, 
though  racially  related  to  each  other,  did 
not  have  much  feeling  of  kinship  or  CO' 
hesion.  They  lived  the  primicive  lives 
of  the  herders,  always  ready  to  war 
upon  a weaker  neighbor  or  being  at' 
tacked  by  a stronger  one.  The  country 
still  was  a sparsely  populated  one,  open 
for  any  comers  with  superior  arms  and 
a better  organisation  to  use  them.  These 
were  the  Greek  settlers,  who  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  started  to  colonise 
Sicily  and  the  Southern  part  of  Italy, 
that  thereafter  became  known  as  the 
Greater  Greece  (Magna  Graccia). 
While  these  Greeks,  whose  coming  was 
caused  or  facilitated  by  the  onslaught  of 
the  Persians,  and  the  internecine  strug' 
gle  going  on  in  their  homeland  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  form  of 
government,  brought  with  them  a coni' 
paratively  high  degree  of  culture,  and 
made  their  settlements  the  focal  points 
of  commerce,  agriculture,  the  letters  and 
arts,  they  persisted  in  their  separatism, 
were  steadily  bickering  and  scrapping 
among  themselves  and  did  not  succeed 
in  carving  out  a united  country. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  Romans, 
a tribe  of  the  Latins,  who  from  humble 
beginnings  soon  succeeded  through  disci' 
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pline,  military  prowess  and  statesmanship 
to  subjugate  or  otherwise  attach  to  them- 
selves all  the  others,  one  at  a time,  until 
they  united  Italy  for  the  first  time  in 
history  and  ran  it  for  their  own  benefit. 

This  sketchy  outline  gives  us  the  three 
groups  of  classical  coins  met  with  in 
Italy,  i.e.,  coins  struck  by  the  Greeks,  by 
the  Romans  and  by  their  brethren,  the 
other  Italiotes.  (Exception  being  the 
coinage  of  the  Etruscans  who  did  not 
belong  to  either  of  these  groups  and  to 
whose  coinage  we  intend  returning  at 
a later  date) . 

❖ 

The  country  in  and  around  which  all 
three  of  the  above  mentioned  racial  and 
political  groups  met,  was  Campania. 
The  word,  derived  from  the  Latin 
“campus”'  (meadow)  referred  to  that 
exceptionally  fertile  open  countryside 
which  stretched  from  the  River  Lins 
southward  to  the  banks  of  the  Silarus, 
between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the 
mountainous  Samnite  country. 

The  oldest  Greek  settlement  on  Italian 
soil  seems  to  have  been  the  Campanian 
City  of  Cumae,  settled  and  organised 
in  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  by  Eubocan, 
Corinthian  and  Asiatic  immigrants.  It 
was,  however,  not  the  first  one  to  open 
a mint  in  spite  of  having  been  a thriv- 
ing commercial  city,  exchanging  goods 
imported  from  the  East  for  the  local 
produce  of  Italy. 

Its  mint  started  to  operate  at  about 
500  B.C.  and  continued  to  coin  its  Cam- 
panian didrachms  of  Phocaean  origin 
for  about  one  hundred  years,  when  the 
hardy  Samnite  tribesmen  descending 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  put  an 
end  to  the  settlement  of  Cumae.  The 
coins  of  this  city  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon and  some  of  the  oldest  types  are 
expressly  rare.  The  more  accessible  ones 
bear  on  the  obverse  a female  head  to  the 
right  which  is  apparently  that  of  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  city,  the  per- 
sonification of  its  collective  spirit.  (The 
head  might  represent  the  Cumaean  Sybil, 
a soothsayer  of  great  repute  in  Southern 
Italy).  While  the  Cumaean  didrachms 


are  expensive  museum  pieces  on  account 
of  their  scarcity,  they  do  not  represent 
the  best  that  Greek  art  could  offer.  The 
specimen  on  our  Plate  I No.  1 is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  one,  the  majority  are 
usually  no  better  than  the  obverse 
marked  No.  2. 

The  reverse  of  the  Cumaean  coins  is 
very  interesting.  Though  equally  unpre- 
tentious, it  is  well  chosen  to  represent  the 
city  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  two 
lakes,  that  of  Arvernus  and  Lucrinum, 
produced  a succulent  clam  or  mussel. 
As  the  city  of  Metapontum  prided  itself 
with  her  rich  harvest  of  barley,  as 
Rhodes  displayed  on  its  coins  the  name- 
giving rose  and  Melos  the  apple,  so  did 
Cumae  choose  as  its  symbol  the  lowly 
but  valuable  shellfish,  accompanied  some- 
times by  another  staple  of  life,  a barley- 
corn. (Plate  I No.  2).  Other  reverses 
again  show  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
mussel-clam,  a crab  that  dotes  on  same. 

At  the  time  when  Cumae’s  star 
descended,  that  of  its  daughter-city,  the 
nearby  J\[eapolis  (Naples),  started  to 
rise.  Well  sheltered  in  its  semi-circular 
bay,  Neapolis  became  one  of  the  great- 
est commercial  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.  Its  crescent-shaped  harbor,  over- 
hung by  the  smoke  of  picturesque  Mount 
Vesuvius,  was  crowded  by  the  busy  sails 
of  every  harbor  of  the  then  known 
world.  Commensurate  with  its  thriving 
commerce  its  coinage  was  prolific  also. 
These  didrachms  of  Neapolis,  while  not 
exactly  common  or  cheap,  are  well  ac- 
cessible to  the  average  collector.  They  are 
of  fair  sice  and  usually  well  modelled 
and  carefully  struck.  Once  in  a while 
we  meet  with  pieces  of  exceptionally  fine 
style,  the  bulk  of  them  however  are  just 
good  Greek  coins. 

The  early  ones,  issued  about  4^0  B.C., 
are  somewhat  timid  as  to  artistic  style. 
Soon,  however,  they  attain  a soaring 
classical  pathos.  (Plate  I No.  2).  On 
the  obverse  we  behold  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  city,  the  siren  Parthenope, 
who  gave  her  name  to  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  reverse  shows 
a remarkable  design,  which  soon  became 
the  favorite  device  of  the  whole  of 
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Campania.  A bull,  man-headed,  slowly 
marching  through  the  flan,  in  most  cases 
being  crowned  by  the  flying  Victory. 
The  origin  of  this  monetary  symbol  is 
vague.  Some,  with  quite  a bit  of  plausi- 
bility, recognise  in  it  the  personification 
of  a rushing  fountain  or  spring  of  water. 
As  these  freshets  in  the  season  of  rains 
become  raging  torrents,  they  can  very 
well  be  expressed  with  the  allegory  of 
a powerful  bull,  as  it  happened  else- 
where also,  for  instance  at  the  Sicilian 
Gela  and  in  Acarnania.  (Compare  re- 
verse of  Plate  I No.  9 with  that  of  the 
swimming  man-headed  bulls  of  Gela). 

Around  the  end  of  the  5th  century  we 
find  a new  head  on  the  obverse  of  the 
Neapolitan  didrachms,  that  of  Pallas 
Athene.  The  change  was  not  incidental, 
but  originated  in  the  great  influence  the 
Pan-Hellenic  settlement  of  Thurium 
began  to  exert  in  Southern  Italy.  Though 
of  mixed  Doric  and  Ionic  stock,  these 
new  colonists  were  strongly  under  Ionic, 
especially  Athenian,  influence  and  their 
early  coins  arc  among  the  loftiest  that 
bear  the  cultural  legacy  of  Ancient 
Hell  as.  While  in  Athens,  mother  city 
of  the  Attic  School,  the  progress  of  art 
in  coinage  was  arrested  by  the  oppor- 
tunism and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
government,  in  far  away  Thurium  the 
same  Attic  School  developed  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  coins,  and  while 
in  this  article  we  do  not  deal  with  the 
coinage  of  Thurium,  we  show  on  Plate  1 
the  coin  marked  B,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  these  forever  noble  Thurian 
didrachms.  The  innate  Greek  sense  for 
good  taste  and  moderation  reached  its 
pinnacle  in  these  Thurian  coins,  which 
would  bear  neither  addition  of  the 
slightest  detail,  nor  detraction  of  any. 
They  are  perfection  itself,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  many  a city  tried  to  imi- 
tate them  with  more  or  less  success. 
Our  Neapolitan  coin  No.  4 (struck  be- 
tween 415  and  380  B.C.)  is  a fair 
replica  of  the  radiating  original,  which 
should  be  considered  the  norm  of  fine 
style,  for  comparison,  throughout  this 
article. 


By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  we 
meet  on  the  Neapolitan  didrachms  a 
plump,  sensuous  looking  girl  (No.  5)  the 
modelling  of  which,  plus  the  dolphins 
swimming  around  it,  show  the  evidence 
of  Syracusian  influence.  Around  320 
B.C.  this  head  becomes  “pretty” 
(No.  6),  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
an  object  of  art,  and  by  300  to  270  B.C. 
(No.  7)  it  turns  into  an  indifferent,  dull 
face  that  is  neither  the  siren  Parthenope 
any  more,  nor  Athene  Pallas,  but  Dia- 
Hebe,  the  consort  of  an  obscure  sort  of  a 
South  Italian  Dionysos  whose  cult  gradu- 
ally permeated  the  idea  of  the  Cam- 
panian bull,  giving  it  a composite  mean- 
ing. The  reverse,  though  somewhat 
flatter  than  those  that  went  before  it,  is 
still  a fair  specimen  of  this  Bull.  Curi- 
ously the  bronze  coins  of  Neapolis 
(Nos.  8 and  9)  together  with  a very 
rare  and  fine  specimen  of  a silver  triobol 
(No.  10)  shows  sometimes  a far  greater 
refinement  of  style  than  most  of  the 
didrachms,  yet  their  price  in  normal 
circumstances  of  supply  and  demand  are 
low  enough. 

* 

Th  us  we  glanced  through  the  coinage 
of  two  great  Grecian  cities  of  Campania 
and  shall  be  ready  to  take  up  that  of  the 
native  Italiotes.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greek  col- 
onists should  enthrall  the  rough  and 
ready  tribes  of  Campania.  Rome  itself, 
the  greatest  community  of  the  Latins, 
was  very  much  influenced  in  the  incep- 
tion of  its  coinage  by  Greek  prototypes. 
But  while  Rome,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  might,  soon  developed  a sober  and 
somewhat  dry  Roman  style,  the  coins  of 
the  Samnites  and  other  tribes  remained 
under  the  influence  of  their  Greek 
samples,  which  they  represent  in  some 
cases  with  remarkable  clasicity,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  engravers  of  these  coins 
were  doubtlessly  Greek  artists.  A good 
specimen  of  this  Hellenistic  style  is,  for 
instance,  the  silver  didrachm  of  Cales 
(Plate  1 No.  11)  struck  early  in  the  3rd 
century.  Its  obverse  clearly  shows  the 
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influence  of  the  Syracusan  staters  of  the 
period  of  Agathocles,  the  reverse  being 
an  also  very  Grecian  biga.  Our  No.  12 
on  Plate  I is  but  a modest  bronze  coin  of 
the  same  good  city  ot  Cales,  but  richly 
deserves  that  we  stop  here  and  linger 
a while  around  that  ethereal  beauty  it 
radiates.  The  obverse  bears  the  image 
of  the  most  poetic  of  Olympian  Gods, 
that  of  Apollo.  His  classical  features, 
his  long,  wavy  hair  intertwined  with 
laurel,  seem  to  belie  the  fact  that  he 
comes  from  a provincial  town  of  a semi' 
barbarous  country  and  is  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  a cheap  token  litra.  His 
rapturous  eyes  raised  toward  dim  heights 
of  nevermever  land  make  the  initiated 
shudder  with  pleasure  and  awe  in  the 
presence  of  something  that  refuses  to  die 
of  age,  that  which  is  eternal.  . . 

The  reverse  companion  of  the  God 
however,  a good  natured  curlyTearded 
man 'bull  is  the  work  of  a more  common' 
place  artist,  yet  has  something  interest' 
ing  to  tell  us.  Just  compare  the  style 
and  especially  the  letter  E underneath 
the  beast  with  that  of  the  reverse  of 
the  Neapolitan  didrachm  No.  7.  They 
are  nearly  identical,  and  the  same  beast, 
with  the  same  letter  E or  II  rolls  around 
on  the  reverses  of  many  Campanian 
bronzes,  from  Neapolis  to  Compulteria, 
from  Cales  to  Teanum. 

We  seem  to  have  chanced  upon  the 
coinage  of  a confederacy,  a monetary 
union  that  had  existed  for  a while  be' 
tween  various  cities  and  towns  of  Cam' 
pania.  The  coins  were  apparently 
struck  in  the  mint  of  Neapolis,  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  among 
them,  where  the  smaller  communities 
that  could  not  by  themselves  support  a 
mint  or  employ  first  class  engravers 
ordered  their  coins  with  common  type 
but  individual  names,  as  for  instance  in 
our  own  days  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia 
arranged  for  the  striking  of  his  thalers 
in  the  mint  of  Vienna,  or  London,  or 
Rome.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
northern  and  a southern  circuit  of  this 
monetary  union  in  Campania.  The 
latter  displaying  the  Campanian  bull 
and  the  former  having  as  its  symbol  a 


vigilant  cock.  (See  reverse  of  No.  13). 
The  obverse  of  this  same  coin  should  be 
noted  also,  as  an  anticlimax  to  No.  12, 
lest  we  think  that  the  coins  of  Cales 
were  always  masterpieces  of  the  coiners 
art.  This  one  shows  the  head  of  Pallas 
Athene  in  a wretchedly  poor  provincial 
style,  executed  probably  by  local  talent 
at  a time  when  the  city  fathers  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  Naples  mint  for  cur' 
rency.  Sic  transit  gloria.  . . 

***** 

With  Cales,  we  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Italiotes.  As  primitive  people, 
they,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  coni' 
munities  of  the  Italiotes,  strongly  felt 
the  ties  of  tribal  origin.  Many  of  them 
wore  double  names,  that  of  the  city  and 
that  of  the  tribe,  for  instance  Nuecria  of 
the  Alfaterni,  Teanum  of  the  Sidieini  and 
Suessa  of  the  Aurunei.  Their  coins  are 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  Greeks,  but 
the  inscriptions  were  either  straight 
Osean,  the  common  language  of  the 
Italiotes  of  Campania,  or  mixed  Osean 
and  Greek.  Some  of  them  struck 
bilingual  issues,  Osean  and  Greek,  on 
the  respective  sides  of  the  coins. 

Fairly  common  among  the  small  silver 
coins  of  Southern  Italy  are  the  obols,  or 
maybe  litrae,  of  Phistelia.  These  show 
a somewhat  barbaric  rendering  of  a 
facing  young  male  head.  It  sometimes 
has  a neck,  in  most  eases,  however,  just 
the  face  confronts  us,  like  a mask.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  earlier  ones  we  hnd  the 
barley  corn  and  a mussehshell,  perhaps  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Cumaean  didrachms 
that  went  long  before  them.  The  later 
ones  have  a running  lion  on  the  reverse. 

These  are  common  coins,  but  quite 
rare  is  their  big  brother,  the  didrachm 
of  Phistelia.  (Plate  I No.  14)  showing 
a female  head  facing  and  on  the  reverse 
the  common  token  of  all  or  Campania, 
the  maivheaded  bull.  The  legend  is 
Osean  and  reads  Phistluis.  Its  modelling 
is  barbaric,  more  Oscan'Samnitc  than 
Greek  in  style. 

Quite  Greek  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
style  of  a remarkably  fine  silver 
didrachm  of  J\[uceria  Alfaterna,  the 
obverse  of  which  is  shown  on  our  Plate  I 
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No.  16.  The  godlikeTace,  wearing  rams 
horns  at  its  temples,  betrays  a striking 
similarity  to  Alexander's  head  on  the 
coins  of  Lysimachus,  and  equally  to  the 
Apollon  Karncios  of  the  Cyreneans. 
There  is  a greater  likelihood  of  the  in- 
fluence being  Cyrenean,  for  there  was 
more  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  Campanian  harbors  and  the  African 
Cyrene  directly  to  the  South  than  with 
far-away  Thrace.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment  of  a small 
and  backward  tribe  to  boast  of  such  hue 
coins,  the  engravers  of  which  certainly 
were  Greek  artists. 

The  city  of  Hyria  as  well  as  its  later 
addition:  J\[ola,'  takes  us  back  again  to 
the  images  of  Athene  and  the  Cam- 
panian bull.  They  are  similar  in  layout 
to  the  Neapolitan  coin  (Plate  I No.  4) 
which  in  turn  derives  from  the  Thurian 
prototype.  But  while  the  Neapolitan  is 
a good  replica  that  exhilarates  some 
classical  charm,  the  Hyrian  and  Nolan 
coins  (Plate  I No.  17)  are  usually  quite 
commonplace  especially  the  image  of 
Athena,  which  could  much  sooner  be 
the  head  of  a local  fish -monger’s  wife 
with  its  long  nose  and  sour  facial 
expression. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  on  our 
Plate  is  No.  24,  a didrachm  of  Suessa 
Aurunca,  showing  a remarkably  serene 
Apollo-head  and  on  the  reverse  a 
horseman  leading  a second  horse  on  the 
bridle.  The  reverse  is  ostensibly  bor- 
rowed from  the  widely  circulating 
coins  of  Tarentum,  while  the  obverse 
shows  the  influence  of  a certain  coin 
of  Croton.  This  similarity  is  not  easily 
traceable,  but  there  is  a striking  re- 
semblance between  the  above  described 
obverse  and  the  one  shown  beneath  same 
(Plate  I No.  2i ) , a well  known  and 
beautiful  didrachm  of  the  Romano' 
Campanian  series.  They  resemble  each 
other  to  such  a degree  that  both  might 
very  well  be  the  handiwork  of  the  self- 
same master-engraver. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  two 
coins  we  now  have  reached  a remarkable 
series  of  Campanian  coins,  the  so-called 
Romano 'Campanians.  These  coins,  com- 


prising a compact  and  remarkably  beau- 
tiful series,  apparently  have  their  origin 
early  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  at  a time 
when  the  Roman  State  had  outgrown 
its  humble  beginning  and  was  on  the 
road  of  empire-building.  While  the 
ancient  and  cumbersome  cast-bronze 
cartwheels  of  early  Rome  could  serve  as 
a medium  of  exchange  for  short  range 
transactions,  they  were  wholly  inade- 
quate for  paying  out  larger  sums  and  to 
be  transported  on  far-flung  military  ex- 
peditions. It’s  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
the  Pyrrhic  wars  gave  the  Romans  the 
first  impetus  and  necessity  to  coin  in 
silver  and,  while  it  is  a numismatic  tra- 
dition to  tie  these  coins  to  the  Cam- 
panian city  of  Capua  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  are  simply  military  issues, 
struck  at  any  camp — like  the  Siculo- 
Punic  ones — wherever  the  Roman  armies 
found  themselves  in  the  course  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Bullion  is  more  easily 
transportable  than  coined  money,  fur- 
thermore the  paraphernalia  of  an  ancient 
mint  could  be  easily  transported  on  a 
couple  of  carts,  and  were  on  hand  when 
captured  vessels  and  other  precious 
metals  had  to  be  transformed  quickly 
into  hard  cash  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  engravers 
were  doubtlessly  Greek  artists.  But 
while  the  decaying  Greek  principalities 
and  the  senile  free  cities  could  not  give 
much  inducement  to  their  artists  for 
enthusiasm,  the  Romans  at  the  very 
same  time  were  in  the  Spring  of  their 
existence,  a robust,  aggressive  race,  en- 
dowed with  great  organizatory  ability, 
now  bent  upon  their  first  real  expansion 
and  could  thus  give  inspiration  to  the 
artists  to  create  something  great.  The 
series  of  the  RomayiO'Campayiian  coins 
is  indeed  a strong  one,  subject,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  ever-present  trend  of 
classical  art  toward  a slow,  gradual 
decline. 

The  aspect  of  this  series,  the  incep- 
tion of  which  is  traceable  also  to  the 
Greek’s  partiality  for  silver-money,  was 
very  classical  and  very  Greek  indeed. 
The  earliest  of  them  are  silver  didrachms 
of  full  Campanian  weight.  The  first 
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of  them  shows  the  strong  bearded  head 
of  the  Latin  war-god,  Mars,  while  the 
reverse  bears  the  head  of  a charger,  also 
a warlike  reference,  with  an  ear  of  grain 
behind,  to  remind  of  more  peaceful  pur- 
suits. The  inscription  of  the  coin  is  on 
a raised  tablet  in  the  exergue,  bearing 
the  name  ROMANO(M)  plural  geni- 
tive, meaning  “coin  of  the  Romans”. 
(Plate  II  No.  1).  Similar  inscriptions, 
minus  the  tablet  itself,  are  on  two  sub- 
sequent types.  Plate  II  No.  2 shows 
the  head  of  the  youthful  Hercules, 
poised  on  his  favorite  weapon,  the  club, 
while  the  reverse  bears  the  most  indi- 
genous of  Roman  allegories:  the  divine 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  being 
suckled  by  the  she-wolf.  The  last  of 
this  earlier  class  is  the  didrachm  with 
the  head  of  Dea  Roma,  that  of  the 
nation’s  tutelary  goddess,  while  the  re- 
verse bears  the  image  of  Victory,  who, 
of  course,  was  a familiar  ideological 
companion  of  the  legion-standards  in 
the  heydays  of  the  Eternal  City,  as  an 
allusion  to  Roman  victories. 

The  coins  of  the  second  class  bear 
the  abbreviated  ethnic  name,  “Roma” 
and  their  weight  is  somewhat  reduced. 
The  most  outstanding  among  them  is 
that  which  shows  in  flawless  classical 
style  the  head  of  Apollo  (Plate  1 No. 
25),  and  a beautifully  modelled  prancing 
horse  on  the  reverse.  Two  more 
didrachms  feature  a horse-bust,  and  a 
prancing  steed  respectively,  both  ac- 
companied by  the  youthful  head  of  Mars 
(Plate  II  Nos.  4,  5).  The  prevalence 
of  the  horse  on  these  coins  is  considered 
by  several  numismatic  authorities  an  al- 
lusion to  an  early  alliance  between  Rome 
and  the  sinister  African  republic  of 
Carthage,  concluded  against  King 
Pyrrhus,  who  threatened  both  of  them. 
This  might  be  so  or  might  not,  as  the 
horse  had  been  a favorite  coin  type  for 
centuries  before  and  these  particular 
steeds  do  not  resemble  in  their  attitude 
the  Carthaginian  badge  which  was  a 
quietly  standing,  though  quite  martial, 
thoroughbred. 

Last  of  the  RomanO'Campanian 
didrachms  features  two  youthful  male 


heads  in  a characteristic  Janiform  com- 
bination, the  reverse  being  Jupiter 
Tonans,  (the  thunderbolt-throwing  giver 
of  victory)  riding  in  a quadriga,  driven 
by  a subservient  Victory. 

The  Janiform  heads  stamp  this  issue 
as  an  especially  Roman  one.  The  model- 
ling of  the  early  issues  is  unmistakably 
Greek,  which  later  on  yields  to  a still  nice 
but  somewhat  flat  and  pedantic  Roman 
interpretation.  The  early  ones,  besides, 
give  the  word  “Roma”  on  a raised  tablet 
with  incuse  letters,  the  later  ones  have 
simply  the  letters  in  relief,  which  is  less 
troublesome  to  the  engraver.  This  later 
type  was  also'  issued  in  half  weight,  i.e., 
a drachm,  that  stands  very  close  in 
weight  to  the  subsequent,  all  embracing 
Roman  silver  issue,  the  “denarius.” 

Description  and  treatment  of  the 
Roman  denarii  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
Greek  numismatics  and  that  of  this 
article.  Suffice  to  say  that  this  moder- 
ately sized  silver  coin,  the  equivalent  of  a 
reduced  drachm,  became  a most  prolific 
issue  and  the  standard  currency  of  the 
Roman  world-wide  empire.  It  held  un- 
disputed sway  for  centuries  and  only 
once  was  its  reign  challenged  by  another 
native  Italian  currency. 

It  was  the  last  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  independent  Greek  cities 
and  liberty-loving  native  districts  of 
Italy  have  been  gradually  swallowed  up 
by  Roman  greed,  superior  discipline  and 
better  organizing  ability.  In  the  begin- 
ning little  Rome  had  to  be  patient  and 
magnanimous  and  embrace  a competitor 
as  an  equal  in  the  alliance  or  merger. 
Later  on  many  others  had  been  cajoled 
into  becoming  allies  but  without  suffrage, 
in  limited  liberty.  Others  again  had  been 
challenged,  fought  and  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  become  “dependent  allies,”  still 
more  tied  to  the  chariot  of  the  Roman 
war  machine.  All  had  been  promised  the 
ultimate  standing  of  Roman  citizenship, 
but  the  time  just  never  seemed  to  be  on 
hand  to  grant  it.  Rome’s  "allies  (socii) 
became  more  and  more  embittered,  and 
when  a Roman  tribune  who  wanted  to 
give  them  their  due  share  was  murdered 
by  the  narrow-minded  Roman  conserva- 
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tive  aristocracy,  the  assassination  touched 
off  the  long  threatened  explosion.  The 
embittered  “allies”  rose  in  arms,  and 
themselves  being  of  the  same  stern  stock 
of  lighters  as  the  Romans  were,  they 
caused  tremendous  losses  to  their  former 
“allies.”  Under  Samnite  leadership  they 
organized  held  armies,  set  up  their  own 
government  and  struck  Italiote  money, 
always  countering  the  ideology  ot 
“Rome”  with  that  of  their  common 
country  “Italia.” 

Their  coins  are  less  relined  than  the 
Romans,  sometimes  crudely  modelled, 
reflecting  the  quick,  makeshift  arrange- 
ment of  a nation  in  life  and  death 
struggle.  On  the  other  hand  their 
coins,  (called  the  denarii  of  the  Social 
Wars),  are  very  original,  especially  in 
reverse  types,  expressing  their  desire  to 
be  free.  The  workmanship  is  rough 
Samnite,  the  lettering  Oscan.  Plate  I 
No.  26  shows  as  reverse  the  head  of 
“Italia”  crowned  with  laurel,  the  re- 
verse has  a Samnite  warrior,  next  whom 
crouches  a resting  ox,  another  reference 
to  Italia  or  “Veitalia,”  the  land  of  herds. 
Plate  I No.  15  shows  the  helmeted  head 
of  a warrior,  most  likely  the  Samnite 
war-god  himself,  of  crude  but  powerful 
workmanship.  On  No.  27  we  behold  an 
unusual  scene:  four  warriors  touching 
their  short  swords  to  a small  pig,  held 
by  a crouching  boy,  thus  taking  a ter- 
rible oath  upon  the  Gods  of  Hades  to 
flght  or  die.  The  last  one  of  our  illus- 
trations, Plate  I No.  28,  from  the  re- 
verse of  the  coin  of  Q.  Papius  Mutilus, 
the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  shows  the 
Samnite  bull  goring  and  trampling  the 
once  proud  wolf  of  Rome,  a bold  promise, 
that,  however,  remained  a promise  for- 
ever. The  “alii  es”  did  not  lack  in  num- 
bers or  fortitude  but  were  less  adept 
in  statesmanship  and  organization.  For 
years  they  engaged  the  best  talents  of 
Roman  generalship,  and  were  vanquished 
only  when  Roman  cunning  succeeded  in 
causing  division  among  them.  Ultimately 
the  better  organization  and  leadership  of 
the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  rising  and 
with  it  to  the  last  stirring  of  an  in- 


dependent Italiote  coinage  which  fact 
makes  the  few  denarii  of  the  social  wars 
so  much  more  desirable  to  have  in  one’s 
collection. 

* 

Our  survey  of  the  Campanian  coinage 
would  be  incomplete  should  we  not  re- 
turn, in  closing,  to  the  strongest  of 
Campanian-Italiote  cities,  that  of  Capua. 
Founded  by  Estruscans,  the  Capuans 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  some- 
times balancing  their  precarious  inde- 
pendence, for  a while  being  a Roman 
“ally  without  suffrage”  and  eventually 
ending  up  in  league  with  Hannibal,  in 
rebellion  against  Rome. 

At  the  height  of  their  power  they 
were  the  acknowledged  leading  city  of 
Campania,  issuing  didrachms  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  the  inscription 
of  KAMPANOS.  In  Roman  times  they 
were  the  probable  source  of  at  least  some 
of  the  Romano-Campanian  coins,  and  at 
the  time  of  their  rebellion  they  issued 
copper  coins  with  fair  images  and  Oscan 
inscriptions.  (See  Plate  1 No.  18). 

When  the  great  Punic  general,  Han- 
nibal, invaded  Italy,  the  Capuans  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  which  deed  earned  lor 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  the  scourge 
and  headman’s  ax  at  the  hand  of  the 
Romans  soon  thereafter.  As  a token  of 
these  tragic  days  a small  coin  turns  up 
sometimes  in  Campania,  (PL  I No.  19). 
Its  metal  is  the  long-forgotten  electrum, 
(mixture  of  silver  and  gold,  mute  wit- 
ness of  stringency  and  troubled  times), 
and  its  type  bears  striking  similarity  to 
the  Romano-Campanian  drachmae.  (PI. 
I No.  20).  But  the  name  of  Rome  is 
mising  from  the  exergue,  and  the  Jani- 
form  head  is  so  strangely  dark,  so  in- 
scrutably Oriental.  Hannibal’s  ghost 
hovers  around  the  coin,  who  fought  the 
Romans,  while  he  could  and  killed  him- 
self, when  at  the  end  of  his  rope.  . . 

“The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  the 
captains  and  the  kings  depart”.  . . Their 
beating  hearts,  their  loves  and  hates 
stopped  long  ago.  The  bones  of  Papius 
Mutilus,  of  Hannibal,  and  his  victor,  the 
great  Scipio,  are  one  with  dust, — but 
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the  merry  trinkets  their  mints  tossed 
out  a score  ol  centuries  ago,  keep  on 
rolling  about  us.  For  a fleeting  glimpse 
we  capture  them,  coop  them  up  in  our 
cabinets,  spread  blue  velvet  under  them 
and  look  at,  study  and  enjoy  them  with 


fascination.  Soon  ourselves  shall  dwell 
with  the  shades  of  the  Consuls,  Caesars 
and  the  Goths,  who  put  an  end  to  their 
sway,  while  the  accursed,  charmed  and 
charming  little  discs  continue  rolling  on 
merrily  in  saecuJa  saeculorum.  . . 


"KEEP  YOUR  EYES  PEELED" 


We  dare  say  that  there  are  few  hush 
nesses  that  attract  so  many  false  imp  res- 
sions  as  does  the  coin  business.  For 
some  reason  every  week  or  so  there  crops 
up  another  wild  tale  about  the  value  of 
a certain  coin,  and  dealers  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  another,  as  well  as 
individual  collectors,  are  plagued  with 
the  current  question.  It’s  worse  than 
chain  letters  or  rumors  of  inflation.  Per' 
haps  we  should  not  be  too  annoyed  with 
such  stories  as  they  may  stimulate  to  a 
certain  extent  an  interest  in  coins  which 
may  later  develop  into  real  collecting. 
However,  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  do 
not  often  lead  to  much  aside  from  the 
satisfaction  of  the  questioner’s  curiosity. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  such 
rumors  which  has  turned  up  within  the 
past  year  goes  something  like  this:  A 
phone  call  brings  the  query  “Do  you  sell 
1938  pennies,”  and  the  voice  goes  on 
to  ask  how  much  they  cost  and  how  many 
can  one  person  buy.  By  diligent  digging 
one  unearths  the  reason  for  this  peculiar 
request.  It  seems  that  the  New  Jersey 
Restaurant  6s?  Bar  where  this  person 
spent  his  evening  before  had  over  the 
bar  a sign  which  read  “WE  WILL  PAY 
$15.00  LOR  1938  CENTS.”  Naturally 
the  person  who  is  slightly  inclined  to 
“watch  his  change  for  rare  dates”  is 
rather  gullible  and  the  result  is  his  frantic 
effort  to  gather  in  all  the  1938  cents  he 
can  find  and  sell  them  to  his  favorite 
Restaurant  6s?  Bar.  It  takes  quite  a bit 
of  explaining  to  make  him  catch  on. 

Last  week  a wcll  known  collector  in 
Nebraska  sent  us  a most  interesting 
clipping  taken  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times' Picayune,  which  shows  with  great 
elaboration  the  photograph  of  a woman 


holding  a half  cent  of  1809,  under  the 
caption  “RARE  HALL  CENT 
VALUED  AT  $5,772.86”.  The  four 
column  article  relates  how  this  woman 
had  written  to  Washington  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  this  1809  half  cent  which  had 
been  “in  her  family  for  years,”  and  had 
received  a reply  which  gave  the  total 
value  of  all  half  cents  struck  in  the  year 
1809,  which  was  the  above  mentioned 
figure.  It  occurs  to  us  that  even  without 
an  inkling  as  to  rare  coin  values,  that 
the  reporter  of  this  particular  human  in' 
tcrest  story  might  have  questioned  that 
86  cents  a bit  before  plunging  into  the 
fabulous  story. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  old  regulars 
the  1913  nickel,  the  1894  S dime,  the 
1858  Indiaivhead  cent,  and  the  more 
recent  Jefferson  nickel  without  (or  with) 
the  flag'pole.  However,  this,  bane  is  not 
one  which  we  alone  have  had  to  bear, 
for  as  far  back  as  1881  we  find  this  re' 
port  in  the  Coin  Collector’s  Journal 
for  April: 

'The  following  is  a sample  brick  of  the 
infamous  articles  which  gave  coin  deal' 
ers  so  much  trouble  to  drive  off  pests 
who  had  one  of  the  million  dollars  A 
“The  papers  are  now  urging  their  readers 
to  keep  their  eyes  peeled  for  the  silver 
dollar  whose  eagle  has  eight  feathers  in 
his  tail;  it  is  worth  $20.  Three  hundred 
were  struck  off  when  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  American 
eagle  to  have  eight  tail  feathers,  and  a 
stop  was  put  to  their  coinage.  The  pres' 
ent  bird  has  seven  tail  feathers.” 

'Finally  some  one  took  the  trouble 
to  write  to  Washington  for  information 
and  this  is  what  he  got’:  "WASHING' 
TON,  Feb.  7,  1881.  Numerous  enquiries 
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have  been  received  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment from  all  sections  of  the  country 
relative  to  the  value  of  a standard  silver 
dollar  on  which  the  eagle  has  eight  tail 
feathers.  It  appears  that  a report  has 
been  circulated  that  only  a few  of  these 
pieces  were  coined,  and  that  consequently 
they  possess  a great  numismatic  interest 
and  value.  The  facts,  however,  are,  that 
owing  to  a defect  in  the  hub  from  which 
the  first  dies  used  at  the  mint  for  coining 
silver  dollars  were  made,  the  eagle  had 
eight  tail  feathers.  A new  one  was  sub- 
stituted on  which  the  engraver  put  seven 
tail  feathers  in  the  tail  but  this  was  not 
done  until  about  half  a million  of 
pieces  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  and  probably  as  many  more  at 
the  Western  mints.  The  eight  feathered 
tail  dollars  are  therefore  of  no  more 
value  than  those  with  only  seven  tail 
feathers.” 

In  the  June,  1881  issue  of  the  same 
magazine,  the  editor  goes  on  to  com- 
ment : 


'As  the  8-feathered  tail  lunatics  have 
all  been  looked  after,  the  newspapers  are 
now  circulating  another  item,  which 
reads':  “A  new  puzzle  is  to  find  the  letter 
""M”  three  times  on  the  legal  tender 
dollar.”  "To  a great  many  persons  it  will 
prove  a much  more  difficult  puzzle  to 
find  the  dollar  itself.  And  we  may  add, 
that  a still  better  puzzle  is  to  find  the 
letter  ""L”  twice  on  the  small  bronze 
cents.’ 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
make  up  a pamphlet  listing  all  the  er- 
roneous beliefs  regarding  coins,  one  which 
would  completely  cover  all  the  past 
rumors,  and  which  would  be  of  use  to 
both  dealers  and  collectors  who  daily  face 
the  difficulty  of  gently  breaking  the  news 
that  the  coin  finder  does  not  hold  a for- 
tune in  his  palm.  On  a second  thought, 
such  a pamphlet  would  soon  be  out- 
moded as  no  publisher  could  hope  to 
keep  up  with  the  steady  stream  of  new 
rumors  which  pop  up  as  fast  as  the  old 
ones  are  put  down. 


California  Half  and  Quarter  Dollars 


There  is  still  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  various  gold  pieces  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  uninitiated.  There  is  a 
splendid  little  book,  sometimes  available, 
written  by  Mr.  Ed.  M.  Lee  of  Glendale, 
Cal.  whieh  is  a very  satisfactory  treatise 
on  these  gold  coins.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt,  published  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  recently 
written  us. 

""Information  was  disclosed  at  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
that  within  the  past  few  months  the 
manufacture  of  small  gold  tokens,  similar 
to  the  larger  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States,  had  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions; and  as  the  coinage  of  quarter  and 
half  dollars  in  gold  has  never  been 
legalized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  persons  manufacturing  or 
selling  such  tokens,  are  violating  the  law, 


and  rendering  themselves  liable  to  penal- 
ties, both  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

'"It  is  asserted  that  many  persons  be- 
lieving these  tokens  to  have  been  coined 
in  the  U.  S.  Mints  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities, are  anxious  to  obtain  early 
specimens  and  are  paying  double  the  nom- 
inal value  of  the  tokens,  which  are  both 
round  and  octagonal  in  form  and  have 
on  the  obverse  an  Indian  head.— 
QUARTER  DOL.  and  HALF  DOL., 
and  brass  imitations  of  these  tokens  are 
sold.  Now,  as  the  traffic  in  these  pieees 
has  assumed  formidable  proportions,  the 
laws  are  being  enforced,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  ordered  the  Seeret 
Service  agents  to  notify  all  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods,  to 
discontinue  this  unlawful  traffic  or  take 
the  consequences.  Several  have  been 
arrested  already.” 
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BURGOYNES  SURRENDER  AT  SARATOGA 


1777.  Obverse.  HORATIO  GATES 
DUCI  STRENUO  and  in  exergue, 
COMITIA  AMERICANA  (The 
American  Congress  to  Horatio  Gates, 
the  valiant  Commander).  Profile  bust 
of  Gen.  Gates  in  uniform  to  left;  at 
the  right,  below  the  decollation, 
N.  Gatteaux. 

Reverse.  SALUS  REG  ION  UM  SEP' 
TENTRIONAL.  and  in  exergue, 
HOSTE  AD  SARATOGAM  — IN 
DEDITION.  ACCEPTO  — DIE 
XVII.  OCT.  MDCCLXXVII.  (The 
safety  of  the  Northern  Regions  se- 
cured  by  the  surrender  of  the  enemy 
received  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17,  1777). 
Gen.  Gates  at  right  receiving  the 
sword  of  Gen.  Burgoyne;  behind 
Gates  are  soldiers  under  arms,  and 
near  them  an  olive  branch;  behind 
Burgoyne  arc  soldiers  laying  down 
their  arms;  on  the  ground  between  the 
officers  are  a drum,  flag,  mortar  and 


cannon-balls;  in  the  distance  are  hills; 
below  at  the  left,  Gatteaux  F. 

Gold  (presented  to  Gates),  silver 
(Webster  Collection  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.),  and  hronce.  Sice 
36. 

This  medal  was  struck  in  gold  by  a 
vote  of  Congress  Nov.  4,  1777  and  pre- 
sented to  General  Gates  in  recognition 
of  the  victory  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
which  secured  the  alliance  of  France. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
Canada  in  1777  and  in  June  of  that  year 
began  an  invasion  of  New  York  province 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hud- 
son Valley.  His  army  of  8,000  was  con- 
stantly harried  by  the  Americans,  espe- 
cially by  the  forces  under  General 
Schuyler  who  had  weakened  Burgoyne 
to  a point  where  a concentrated  attack 
could  well  have  meant  a victory.  At  this 
crucial  time  Schuyler  was  superseded  in 
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command  of  the  Northern  Army  by 
General  Gates.  Bearing  no  ill-will 
Schuyler  offered  advice  and  assistance  to 
Gates  but  was  completely  ignored.  Had 
Gates  acted  promptly  an  immediate  vic- 
tory  would  have  been  possible.  As  it  was, 
he  did  nothing  for  twenty  days,  and 
finally  moved  his  army  to  Bemis  Heights. 
Burgoyne  then  crossed  the  Hudson  and 
encamped  on  the  Heights  of  Saratoga 
(afterwards  called  Schuylervillc) . 

On  September  19th  Burgoyne  offered 
battle  to  Gates,  who  refused  to  make  any 
movement  until  the  British  cannon  sig- 
nalled a general  advance.  General  Bene- 
dict Arnold  and  Col.  Daniel  Morgan 
pleaded  with  Gates  to  offer  immediate 
resistance,  but  Gates,  lacking  personal 
courage  and  the  skill  of  a commander, 
refused.  Finally,  with  the  British  peri- 
lously near,  Arnold  and  Morgan  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  at- 
tacked the  advancing  British.  Morgan’s 
famous  riflemen,  who  had  concentrated 
on  the  Canadian  and  Indian  forces  which 
formed  the  right  wing  of  the  advancing 
British,  became  scattered.  Arnold,  facing 
great  odds  called  for  reinforcements 
which  Gates  refused.  Nevertheless  he 
fought  on  and  finally  stopped  the  British 
and  they  became  confused.  Had  Gates 
given  Arnold  full  support  the  American 
would  have  been  victorious  by  nightfall, 
as  it  was,  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
battle.  But  for  Arnold’s  resistance,  Bur- 
goyne’s  army  by  that  time  might  have 
been  marching  triumphantly  up  to 
Albany.  The  next  morning,  however, 
Burgoyne  found  his  men  weakened  and 
dispirited  and  withdrew  two  miles  from 
the  American  line  to  await  Gen.  Clinton 
who  was  to  aid  him  with  a strong  force. 

During  this  wait,  the  British  food 
supply  ran  very  low,  and  over  800  men 
were  sick  or  wounded.  Several  detach- 
ments of  Indians  either  deserted  or  went 
over  to  Gates.  With  his  forces  growing 


in  number  constantly,  Gates  had  the  per- 
fect opportunity  to  attack,  but  he  still 
refused  to  do  so.  Arnold  and  Morgan 
clamored  for  action,  but  to  no  avail.  On 
October  7th,  Burgoyne,  tired  of  waiting 
for  Clinton  and  having  no  word  from 
him,  determined  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  American  lines.  The  British  advance 
was  practically  upon  Gates  before  he 
would  give  Arnold  permission  to  take 
any  action.  The  ensuing  battle  sealed 
the  fate  of  Burgoyne’s  army.  Though 
wounded  in  the  leg,  Arnold’s  courageous 
direction  inspired  his  men  to  such  furious 
fighting  that  the  British  wavered,  and 
by  nightfall  the  battle  ended  and  the 
British  retreated  a mile  or  more  to  the 
north.  The  Americans  lost  150  men  and 
the  British  about  700.  Burgoyne,  finding 
it  impossible  to  advance,  retreat  or  to 
remain  quiet,  ten  days  later  surrendered 
his  army  of  6,000  men  at  Saratoga. 

Gen.  Gates  was  so  jealous  of  the  praise 
given  Arnold  and  Morgan  for  their  lead- 
ership that  he  omitted  their  names  from 
his  official  report.  Thus  he  received  the 
honor  for  a victory  achieved  by  them 
alone.  Gates  was  born  in  Malden,  Eng- 
land in  1728  and  served  with  the  British 
Army  under  Braddock.  Fie  later  resigned 
and  settled  in  Virginia.  His  military 
experience  had  procured  him  a high 
rank  in  the  Continental  Army,  but  after 
his  defeat  by  Cornwallis  at  Camden, 
S.  C.,  he  was  superseded,  and  though 
honorably  acquitted  by  an  “inquiry” 
took  no  further  part  in  the  war.  He 
died  in  1806. 

The  dies  for  this  medal  were  cut  in 
France  by  Gatteaux,  the  eminent  French 
medallist.  The  silver  medal  was  struck 
by  the  French  Government  and  pre- 
sented to  Washington.  From  his  estate 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  thence  to  their  present 
ownership. 
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COINS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 


CURACAO 


2 1 Bit  1771.  Similar 

CUBA 

1 10  Centavos  1915,  16,  20.  Star.  R 

Arms. 

2 20  Centavos  1915,  16,  20,  21,  32. 

Similar 


V2  Bit  1771. 
Brass 


Herman  Gossling. 


3 40  Centavos  1915,  16,  20,  21. 

Similar 

4 Peso  1915,  16,  32,  33.  Similar 


5 Peso  1934-39.  Liberty  head.  R Arms. 

Copper-Nickel 

6 1 Centavo  1915,  16,  20.  Star.  R 

Arms 

7 2 Centavos  1915,  16.  Similar 


8 5 Centavos  1915,  16,  20.  Similar 

PORTO  RICO 

(Under  Spain — Alfonso  XIII) 

1 5 Centavos  1896.  Arms.  R Value 

2 10  Centavos  1896.  Head.  R Arms. 

3 20  Centavos  1895,  1896.  Similar 

4 40  Centavos  1896.  Similar 


Peso  1895.  Similar 


1 1 Stuiver  1822 

2 1 Reaal  1821.  Corn  and  caduceus. 

R Value 


ST.  EUSTATIUS 


3 14  Guilder  1900.  Head  of  Queen 

Wilhelmina 

4 1/10  Guilder  1901.  Similar 


Nickel 


5 1 Stiver.  L x C.  R Value 

6 2 Stivers.  J.J.N.  R Value 
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RAILROAD  NOTES 

By  H.  R.  STEPHENS 


East  Tennessee  dC  Georgia  Railroad 
Company 

This  Company  was  chartered  February 
4th,  1848  in  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
its  main  line  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to 
Dalton,  Ga.,  110  miles  in  length  was 
opened  to  traffic  July  10th  185  5;  the 
Chattanooga  extension  30  miles  long 
being  completed  in  1858. 

On  November  20th,  1869  the  E.  T.  & 
G.  RR  Co.,  and  the  East  Tennessee  U 
Virginia  RR  Co.,  (chartered  March  6th, 
1849),  running  the  130  miles  from 
Bristol  to  Knoxville  by  June  3rd,  1858, 
were  consolidated  to  form  the  East  Teiv 
nessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad 
Co. 

The  E.  T.  V.  & G.  RR  Co.  acquired 
prior  to  1886  the 

Memphis  & Charlston  RR, 

Selma,  Rome  6?  Dalton  RR, 

Georgia  Southern  RR, 

Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap 
Charlston  RR, 

Alabama  Central  RR, 

Macon  & Brunswick  RR 
Cincinnati  & Georgia  RR, 

Knoxville  & Ohio  RR  and 
other  trackage*  rights — totaling  1,104 
miles  operated,  of  which  1,066  were 
owned. 

On  July  7th,  1894  this  line,  then 
totaling  over  1,200  miles  of  track  was 
purchased  at  foreclosure  and  became  a 
part  of  the  present  Southern  Railway 
System. 

The  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company 

The  South  Carolina  Railroad  was 
chartered  on  December  19th,  1827  as  the 


Charlston  & Hamburg  Railroad  Coni' 
pany,  and  the  main  line  from  Charls- 
ton, S.  C.,  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  a distance 
of  137  miles  opened  to  traffic  October 
1st,  1833.  The  Columbia  brandvrunning 
68  miles  from  Branchville  to  Columbia 
was  opened  November  1st,  1840,  and 
the  Camden  branch  Kingsville  to  Cam- 
den,  S.  C.,  a distance  of  38  miles — on 
June  26th,  1848.  These  branch  lines 
were  constructed  under  separate  charters 
and  in  1844  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  Coni' 
pany,  the  issuer  of  the  note  illustrated. 

The  South  Carolina  Railroad  was  the 
pioneer  railroad  of  the  South.  It  was 
the  owner  and  operator  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  locomotives  to  be  placed  in  regular 
service  on  any  American  Railroad.  The 
First  “Best  Friend  of  Charlston"  was 
placed  in  service  at  Charlston  on  De' 
cember  25th,  1830,  and  the  Second— 
“West  Point"  on  July  15th,  1831.  Both 
of  these  locomotives  were  constructed  at 
the  West  Point  Foundry  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  on  this  railroad  that 
the  first  known  instance  of  United  States 
mail  being  transported  by  rail  occurred 
—westward  from  Charlston,  S.  C.  in 
November  1831.  During  the  earlier  days 
of  this  line  experiments  were  carried  on 
with  cars  equipped  with  sails. 

Horatio  Allen,  a popular  railroad 
engineer  of  the  pioneer  days  and  who 
purchased  and  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  the  first  European  locomotives 
“The  America”  and  “Stourbridge  Lion" 
became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  S.  C.  RR 
Co.,  and  it  was  he  who  took  the  first 
step  (though  crude)  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  illuminating  the  track  ahead  of 
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RECEIVABLE  IN  PAYMENT  OF  ALL  DUES  TO  THIS  COMPANY 


demand* 


ease* 


il:iort>iUf,  2Tmn.,  June  20,  IS62 


TEN  CENTS,  * # TEN  CENTS.  * • 


ENTS.  * # TEN  CENTS 


RECEIVABLE  BY  THE 


South  Carolina  Railroad 


COMPANY 


FIFTY  GENTS, 

In  payment  of  L'a.***'  for  Pft<wast(*  over  tb#»ir  Itotul. 


H/  <2- 


April  1.  1W4. 


moving  trains.  He  attached  a small  flat 
car  to  the  front  of  the  locomotives,  cov- 
cred  the  ear  with  a heavy  layer  of  sand 
on  which  was  kept  a bonfire  of  pine 
knots.  The  S.  C.  RR  Co.  also  expcri- 
mented  with  cars  with  tread^mills  driven 
by  horses. 

This  Railroad  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  States, 
and  heavy  expenses  of  rebuilding  together 
with  other  accumulated  liabilities  caused 


it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Re- 
ceiver in  1878,  and  to  be  sold  at  fore- 
closure on  July  28th,  1881.  It  was 
reorganised  on  November  1st,  1881  as 
the  South  Carolina  Railway  Co. 

In  1894  the  S.  C.  Ry.  Co.  was  re- 
organised as  the  South  Carolina  & 
Georgia  Railroad  taking  in  the  Augusta 
Southern  and  Sumter  & Wateree  River 
Railroads.  It  is  now  a part  of  the  present 
Southern  Railway  System. 
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Domestic  Coinage  Executed,  By  Mints,  During 
The  Month  of  July,  1941 


Denomination 

SILVER 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Half  dollars 

$2,031,000.00 

$307,000.00 

$850,000.00 

Quarter 

dollars 

1,357,000.00 

498,000.00 

+ 50,700.00 

Dimes 

MINOR 

1,568,000.00 

899,000.00 

390,000.00 

Five-cent 

nickels 

1,430,600.00 

100,000.00 

370,000.00 

One-cent 

bronze 

708,860.00 

71,000.00 

COINAGE  EXECUTED  FOR  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 
At  San  Francisco  Mint 

Netherlands  East  Indies  — Silver  — 720  fine  — 10  cents 14,280,000  pieces 


Domestic  Coinage  Executed,  By  Mints,  During 
The  Month  of  August,  1941 


Denomination 

SILVER 

Half  dollars  

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes  

MINOR 

Five-cent  nickels  

One-cent  bronze 


Philadelphia 

$1,460,854.5Q 

859,427.25 

1,747,120.60 

460,340.00 

1,032,448.00 


San  Francisco 

$1,125,000.00 


96,500.00 
1 56,000.00 


Denver 

$789,200.00 

465,000.00 

171.500.00 

124.500.00 


COINAGE  EXECUTED  FOR  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

AT  PHILADELPHIA  MINT 

Pieces 

Netherlands  East  Indies Silver 720  fine 2 5 cents 2,688,000 

Netherlands  East  Indies Silver 720  fine 10  cents 4,000,000 


AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  MINT 

Netherlands  East  Indies Silver 720  fine 10  cents  10,310,000 


16,998,000 


ON  SALE  OCTOBER  20th 


Completely  revised  ami  with  a great  number 

of  price  changes 

THE  1942  EDITION  OF 

THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE 

OF 


UNITED  STATES  COINS 
AND  TOKENS 


From  1652  to  Present  Day 

Giving  the  average  valuation  among  collectors  and  dealers,  with  over 

one  thousand  illustrations  and  an  index. 


The  following  ai 

Early  American  Coins. 

Coins  of  the  Colonies. 

Coins  of  the  States  1786-1788. 

Washington  Coins. 

United  States  Copper,  Bronze  and 
Nickel  Coins,  1793  to  date. 

United  States  Silver  Coins  1794  to  date. 

United  States  Gold  Coins  1795-1933. 

Coins  of  the  branch  mints— Charlotte, 
Dahlonega,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Carson  City,  Denver. 

Complete  list  of  Commemorative 
Coins,  with  the  official  descriptions 
of  type  and  illustrations  of  all  the 
pieces. 

Complete  list  of  private  gold  coins 
with  illustrations  of  every  known 
type. 

Gold  Pattern  Coins  of  the  United 
States. 

Bound  in  fine  c 

Price 


> the  subjects: — 

Silver  Pattern  Coins  of  the  United 
States. 

Types  of  Pattern  Coins. 

The  Pattern  Cents  of  1856,  1858,  1859. 

Trial  Pieces  of  U.  S.  Gold  Coins. 

Hard  Times  Tokens  of  1832-1844,  with 
6 full  page  plates. 

Early  Merchants  Tokens  1789-1850, 
fully  illustrated. 

Merchants  Tokens  1850-1863. 

Civil  War  Tokens. 

Encased  Postage  Stamps. 

Philippine  Islands  Coins. 

Complete  tabulation  of  Coins  struck 
at  the  various  U.  S.  mints  1793  to 

1940  (16  pages). 

With  an  introduction  and  General  In- 
formation on  U.  S.  Mints,  Mint 
Marks,  Mottoes,  Signatures  on  coins 
and  other  valuable  details. 

oth,  size  6x9 

$2.50 


Edition  strictly  limited 


